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Labor in Sweden 


Where is America going in la- 
bor and industrial relations? The 
picture can be viewed as very 
dark, or it can be bright if we 
study what tolerant Christian un- 
derstanding can achieve. A great 
amount of information and en- 
couragement can be foung in a 
study of labor relations in Sweden, 
a nation whose industrial develop- 
ment in many ways parallels our 
own. In many respects, however, 
Swedish worker-management re- 
lationships are far in advance of 
the employee-employer situation 
in this country. The reason for 
such an advance is the fact that 
Sweden is a small, highly organ- 
ized, highly democratic society 
that yields itself readily to social 
advancement. 

Basically Sweden has a social- 
ized government yet operates un- 
der a strictly capitalistic system, 
having retained as much free en- 
terprise for the Swedish people as 
that enjoyed by American citizens. 
No extremely great wealth is per- 
mitted in Sweden, no poverty and 
no slums. State housing projects 
have been completed on an enorm- 
ous scale, unequalled anywhere 
else. Workers of all classes have 
attractive homes available at reas- 
onable rents in these housing 
projects. 


Health Insurance 


Swedish authorities found that 
35 per cent of all persons seeking 
public assistance did so because 
of ill health, so a national health 
bill has been introduced into the 
Riksdag. This bill provides free 
medical attention, free hospital 
service and free travel to and 
from a doctor for everybody re- 
gardless of income. Patients may 
choose their own doctor. Medicines 
will be half-price, some of them 
free. Cash sickness benefits will 
range from $5 to $15 a week. 

A government survey indicated 
that 50 per cent of the Swedish 
population belonged to voluntary 
health insurance ' organizations. 
The health bill will make health 
insurance compulsory for every- 
one, with each person contributing 
about $3.50 a year. Any difference 
between contributions and expen- 
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TIME IS SHORT 


You must act quickly if you want to send BETWEEN THE 
LINES to someone for Christmas. This ideal gift, a whole year of 
wider understanding and deeper knowledge of the forces that 
are shaping the future for all of us, can be arranged easily by 
sending us the name and address of each person to receive a 
year’s subscription, together with a dollar for each. We do the 
rest, sending a greeting card announcing your gift. Few gifts 
are sO convenient, so significant—and so inexpensive. 











X-Ray and Forecast 

Ars OF THE HOUR. There is striking similarity in the 

four greatest trouble centers of today’s world. Russia and the 
United States for months have been in a bitter stalemate. We fear and 
resent Soviet expansion in eastern Europe, their threat to the Near 
East, and their influence on the revolutionary movement in China. 
They fear and resent our enormous military expansion in the Pacific 
to within a few hundred miles of Vladivostok and our intrusion in 
Near East and Mediterranean affairs. 

In China, the extremely wealthy group that surrounds and sup- 
ports the Chiang Kai-shek government is determined to give no foot- 
hold to the communist revolutionary movement of North China. The 
communist leaders in turn will not accept a position in national af- 
fairs less than one which will assure them of an opportunity of over- 
throwing the Chiang Kai-shek regime! 

In India, the Hindus demand a united India and the Moslems 
will choose endless civil war before they give up their demand for a 
separate Moslem state. 

In the United States, labor leaders, energetically supported by 
the majority of workers, are perfectly willing to wreck our whole 
economy before they surrender to any form of arbitration that de- 
prives them of the right to strike and the right to maintain strong, dis- 
ciplined closed shop unions,—the two basic fulcrums of power in 
labor leadership. And management would prefer to wreck the country 
before accepting a policy of arbitration that would establish labor on 
an equal footing with capital in matters of profit sharing, manage- 
ment planning and basic equality of responsibility and opportunity— 
which is what organized labor is girding its loins to demand. 

The same thread of human conduct runs through each of these 
situations. From the fartherest corner of the earth to your very door 
the same stalemate exists. Men’s wills and determination, based on 
their own personal desires and fears, have reached a climactic impasse 
as new freedoms have thrown the world off balance. 

International and social peace in the past was based on rule by 
the strong. As long as Russia was a sprawling, inert world force, 
unable to exert herself beyond her borders, other great powers could 
maintain a serene domination of the rest of the world. In old China, 
as long as the sceptor of power in the hands of the rulers was ac- 
cepted without question by slave coolies and impoverished peasants, 
a tranquil mixture of great wealth and great poverty was maintained. 
In America, when labor could be bought up, consumed and dumped 
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No Defense 


Our military leaders and War 
Department are continuing their 
efforts to convince the American 
public that the atomic bomb is 
“just another weapon.’ However, 
the scientists who made the atomic 
bomb think otherwise and are 
desperately endeavoring to awak- 
en the country to the falsenesg of 
the military position. A million 
dollars are now being raised for 
this purpose by a group of scien- 
tists under the leadership of Dr. 
Albert Einstein. 

With all too few exceptions, the 
press and radio are following the 
War Department’s pressure to 
“play down” the realistic phases 
of the atomic bomb. An illumin- 
ating exception, however, was the 
report in The New York Times 
Sunday magazine section by Dr. 
W. A. Higginbotham, administra- 
tive head of the Federation of Am- 
erican Scientists. This organization 
is made up chiefly of eminent fig- 
ures in the field of nuclear research 
and atomic experiments who are 
heading the effort to combat the 
dangerous fallacy of the official 
attitude toward the atom by awak- 
ing public opinion to the truth. 
States Dr. Higginbotham: 

“There is no defense against 
the atomic bomb. In a future war 
one atomic attack could do as 
much damage to Europe’s capi- 
tals as was done in six years of 
the last war. J. R. Oppenheimer, 
who helped to develop the bomb, 
estimates that atomic weapons 
might kill 40,000,000 Americans 
in a single night. 

“Will our military leaders be 
able to say to us: ‘At last we have 
perfected measures which will pre- 
vent the destruction of your cities 
and homes.’ The answer of science 
is that they will never be able to 
say this. No scientist sees any pos- 
sibility of defense, for two main 
reasons: 

“(1) Because atomic energy is 
the basic energy of the universe 
and its crushing force is _ all- 
powerful. 

“(2) Because man will always 
make mistakes in the operation of 
any defense system. 

“Neither of these factors will 
change, There can be no defense 
against the atomic bomb. 


(continued on next page) 





No Defense 
(continued) 


“In the light of such elementary 
facts, civilization must struggle 
to survive in the atomic age. Hence 
these simple facts mean a revolu- 
tion in human affairs. They mean 
that man must either make an end 
to world wars or make an end to 
civilization as we know it.” 

And Dr. Harold C. Urey empha- 
tically states that no “Maginot 
Line against the limitless powers 
of the universe as developed by 
the limitless imagination of man” 
can ever be made. He calls con- 
trol our only defense. “‘The safety 
of countries in the future, like our 
personal safety in cities, must rest 
on the law ang conscience of man,” 
he said. 

Recently a group of General 
Staff experts was set the task of 
devising a defense against the 
atomic bomb. These officers, high- 
ly competent military men, came 
up with the conclusion that no 
military or scientific defense exists 
and they advised that the only 
sure defense of the country is poli- 
tical, This report will come as no 
surprise to any scientist who even 
faintly comprehends the problem. 


Labor in Sweden 
(continued) 


ditures will be made up from gov- 
ernment funds. 


Labor Organization in Sweden 

Perhaps the best analysis of 
Sweden’s labor-management sys- 
tem is that provided by Ralph 
Turner, Scripps-Howard feature 
writer, who sent a remarkable re- 
port to his papers some weeks ago. 
We urge our readers to give a very 
close study to this report, for in it 
are many exact indications of the 
way American labor relations will 
eventually evolve. 

According to Mr. Turner, Swed- 
ish labor is organized in the Trade 
Union Federation, Swedish em- 
ployers in an Employers’ Associa- 
tion. There is only one labor or- 
ganization and some Swedish 
observers think that competing 
union groups, such as the AFL 
and CIO, hinder labor-manage- 
ment relations. The workers’ group 
directs labor policy, the manage- 
ment group determines manage- 
ment policy and the arrangement 
makes for clear-cut positions on 
both sides. 

“Sweden is one of the most 
highly unionized nations of the 
world,” said Mr. Turner. “The 
Swedish Trade Union Federation 
claims the largest labor member-: 
ship in the world, in relation to 
population. About 90 per cent of 
all industrial workers are organ- 
ized. ‘The federation represents 
about one-third of all Swedes who 
work for compensation. 

“Yet Sweden is virtually free of 
labor troubles. Its industry en- 
tered the post-war period unham- 
pered by strikes or controversy. 
Ninety-nine percent of the wage 
agreements in Sweden are settled 
without strikes, This record has 
been marred only once in recent 
years. The Metal Workers’ Union 
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X-Ray and Forecast (continued) 


out like a raw material, we had “the good old days” often referred 
to by some top industrialists. 

But an awakening has come to the peoples of the earth and the 
old foundations are broken up. In the past, there was at least occa- 
sional peace because the weak yielded to the rule of the strong. Now 
all are strong and the world is locked in a grim struggle of power 
based upon the determination of each to pursue unswervingly bis own 
desires and welfare, 

In other words, peace cannot come until some new recognition 
of authority is established to take the place of the old acknowledged 
power of the strong to maintain world order. Since the weak refuse 
to return to their weakness, and the strong refuse to give up their 
strength, where under the heavens can the world turn for a new basis 
for establishing order? The pessimism which is so prevalent today 
exists because men are recognizing that there is no place under heaven 
where that order and controlling power can be found. Then we will 
have to include the heavens in our search! The social evolution of 
man has now come to the place where God must be recognized and 
God’s will for all mankind become the determining factor of con- 
duct or we will destroy our world collectively as nations and indi- 
vidually as neighbors. 

This crisis will not be resolved until there is some degree of sur- 
render of man’s individual will to the will of God. Peace at home and 
abroad will come only to that degree in which a surrender to God’s 
will is accomplished. To the Christian mind this does not present a 
despairing picture, but a challenging, thrilling one! It means that we 
can go to work right here and now, where we are, to bring the peace 
we long for into our families, into our neighborhood, into our larger 
fields of community activity and interest and thus out into the world. 

The organized church offers the individual an unparalleled chan- 
nel for reaching out to all the world through its magnificent world- 
wide program that touches the ends of the earth. 


| Fesenen CRISIS. Here are some important points behind the present 

great labor-management struggle in America that the anti-labor 
press and radio have not let come before the public eye. Because of 
the intense hatred for John L. Lewis prevailing in all business cir- 
cles, a hatred mixed in many places with cautiously expressed but 
profound respect for his remarkable skill and courage, we have not 
been permitted to know what has been the real meaning of his un- 
usual maneuvers in the past few weeks. 

With the Republican victory, the cry has echoed through indus- 
try and management, “Curb labor.” In some places it is, “Smash 
labor.” Already plans have been laid by the old guard wing of the 
Republican Party to push through Congress legislation that will strip 
labor leaders of their power to strike in industries that cross state 
lines or affect more than a local situation and to end the closed shop. 
This—rightly or wrongly—to labor means that in hours of economic 
distress management will be able so to divide and weaken labor or- 
ganizations that industrial leaders with their own tightly organized 
power would soon have labor subjected to the helpless exploitation 
of the past. 

Any unprejudiced observer must also realize that labor leader- 
ship to some extent has itself to blame for this reaction on the part 
of management. Many strikes have been justified, but many, along 
with work slow-downs and stoppages, have not been justified and 
have been the result of self-seeking leadership and labor politics. 

However, that does not change the fact that in the meantime 
prices have shot up until the average wage earner’s dollar has shrunk 
well below what he had in purchasing power before the general wage 
rises last fall—rises which he feels he won only after costly and bitter 
strikes. Also, anyone who watches the financial pages of the press 
can see for himself that with few exceptions management has con- 
tinued on a high crest of profitable enterprise. The worker with the 
average income of $42 or $43 a week, with a family of four or five 
to feed, is feeling the pinch. He doesn’t see any pinch among folks 
getting up to $100,000 a year. He realizes that since the war his 
standard of living has gone up, but he’ll fight and starve for a while 
if need be before he’ll accept a lower living standard and frequent 
unemployment as the normal expectation of his future. 


(continued on next page) 





Labor in Sweden 
(continued) 


struck for five months last year. 
However, this was a ‘political 
strike,’ promoted by communists.” 


Factors for Labor Peace 

Mr. Turner lists factors which 
contribute to Sweden’s stable la- 
bor relations. The Trade Union 
Federation, he says, not only ex- 
erts a strong discipline over its 
members, but also places great 
emphasis upon increased industrial 
production. Also, the Swedish La- 
bor Court plays a vital role in 
maintaining labor peace. This court 
is made up of three impartial or 
public members and two represen- 
tatives each from the unions and 
employers. It has jurisdiction over 
the entire country and there is no 
appeal from its decisions. If a 
dispute cannot be settled by nego- 
tiation, it goes to the Labor Court, 

“Swedish labor relations are 
marked by moderation on both 
sides, by respect for law and for 
an established system of settling 
differences,” reports newsman 
Turner. Members of the Employ- 
ers’ Association are subject to 
regulations as are the trade unions. 

The Swedish Trade Union Fed- 
eration is subdivided into 45 na- 
tional unions and many local 
unions, and has almost complete 
contro] over the various units. 
Should a subsidiary union become 
involved in a dead-end dispute with 
its employers, the Federation may 
make an agreement with manage- 
ment representatives without the 
approval of the member union. To 
quote Mr. Turner’s report: 

“If a proposed strike involves 
more than 3 per cent of a union’s 
membership, the decision to strike 
must be submitted to the national 
Federation for approval. The Fed- 
eration may refer the question to 
a vote of the union’s members or 
call a special conference for its 
consideration. Moreover, it is pro- 
videqd under Swedish law that a 
person ‘directly involved in a labor 
dispute’ forfeits his claims to un- 
employment benefits.” 


Post-War Program 

Swedish labor has outlined a goal 
of full employment, fair distribu- 
tion and higher living standards 
and greater productive efficiency 
and increased industrial democracy 
for its post-war years. A published 
statement reads: 

“There is a growing need for 
more influence on the part of 
workers in the economic organi- 
zation livelihood . . . Manual and 
other workers should be able to 
influence the technical and eco- 
nomic administration of the un- 
dertakings where they are em- 
ployed in order to bring about 
greater security and enable the 
establishments to pay higher 
wages. Workers must learn to 
take a more positive interest in 
production problems. This presup- 
poses that they be initiated into 
the technical and economic prob- 
lems of the management and be 
accorded a share in the adminis- 
tration of the concerns and in the 
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Labor in Sweden 
(continued) 


benefits deriving from technical 
and economic progress.” 

As Mr. Turner says, “No De- 
troit automobile manufacturer 
could stress production with more 
fervor than do the officials of the 
Swedish Trade Union Federation.” 
Swedish labor leaders strongly 
favor incentive pay and increased 
production. Also they realize that 
when, as is happening in many in- 
dustries, wages have reached the 
highest point economically possi- 
ble in proportion to production 
costs, further wage increases must 
come ag a result of economic fluc- 
tuations and increased production, 

As Mr. Turner points. out: 
“. .. the workers’ share in the 
results of production [has sub- 
stantially increased]. Now they 
emphasize that full employment 
means increased production and 
that a continued rise in produc- 
tion means higher living stand- 
ards. .. . Swedish labor seeks to 
provide work for all—not the ra- 
tioning of available work by intro- 
duction of a_ shorter working 
week. The Swedish work week is 
now 48 hours in some industries, 
45 in others. To promote produc- 
tion, and therefore full employ- 
ment and higher earnings, Swed- 
ish labor urges more intensive 
technical research. . . . The Trade 
Union Federation and the Employ- 
ers Association already have 
started negotiations looking to in- 
creased labor-management coop- 
eration on plant conditions and 
production.” 

Wages in Sweden are not regu- 
lated by the government. Union 
leaders recogniZe a distinction be- 
tween “earnings” and “wages.” 
Wages are established as base 
rates or minimums, but provision 
is made for additional payments 
(earnings) to be won by the work- 
er’s skill and his application of 
that skill. Half of Swedish labor 
works on piece rates, half on time 
rates. 


The Labor Court 

One of the most interesting as- 
pects of Sweden’s labor setup is 
the Labor Court. Mr. Turner dis- 
cusses this at some length: 

“Sweden has remarkably little 
labor legislation, especially when 
you consider that it is ruled by a 
Socialist government that works 
closely with the Swedish Trade 
Union Federation, The legal basis 
of collective bargaining was estab- 
lished by a law which the Parlia- 
ment passed in 1928. Under this 
act employers and workers become 
bound by a collective agreement. 
If either side employs direct ac- 
tion to violate the agreement, the 
parent organization (the national 
union or employer group) is re- 
quired to exert every possible 
means to stop such action... . 

“The court may decide whether 
one party has violated a contract 
and whether it should pay dam- 
ages or otherwise compensate for 
its offense. An individual worker 
may not be sentenced to pay dam- 
ages of more than 200 kroner 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR CONTROL 








The struggle over atomic power does not center between the Soviet and 
the Anglo-American nations nearly as much as current news would seem 
to indicate. The issue goes much deeper on both sides and finally resolves 
itself into a normal and spiritual struggle. Will atomic power be used for 
selfish, nationalistic purposes,—to underwrite racial and economic suprem- 
acies which are as deeply embedded in the imperialistic democracies as in 
the socialist states? Will man’s sense of responsibility to his fellowman be 
able to override the lust for power or special privilege? The final decision 
will arise from deep within man’s spiritual nature. The hope of peace does 
not rest in diplomatic cunning and achievement. Diplomatic cunning has 
nearly destroyed our civilization. Lasting peace can arise only in a spiritual 
resurgence throughout the entire world. 











X-Ray and Forecast (continued) 


John L. Lewis, seeing the position of the average worker and 
sensing how millions of workers feel about it, used the peculiar coal 
situation to throw himself out in the lead for the battle that every 
labor leader sees coming. Lewis saw that millions of workers who 
might not belong to his own union, who might not like him at all, 
would follow his leadership and would back him up in such a fight. 

John L. Lewis is a tough, dictatorial, opportunistic, far-seeing 
strategist. Those who have demanded that he be put in jail are play- 
ing right into his hands. Nothing would suit him better than to be 
sent to prison or otherwise punished for taking the lead in the strug- 
gle for maintaining a higher standard of living for the American 
worker, right at the time when the old guard conservatives, who 
accept the recent Republican victory as their mandate to slap labor 
back where it came from, were beginning to form their battle lines. 
John L. caught them off balance and threw the issue before the public 
in a dramatic and decisive way. 

Some say that in the struggle for economic democracy, Lewis 
would like to become the Gandhi of American labor. The prospect 
is genuinely frightening, but what John L. has established is that 
labor intends to keep what it has gained and to share more in the pro- 
ductive wealth of America. 

The Republican ranks are split over their labor policy as we out- 
lined in our last issue. The old guard Republicans are ready to go to 
war to smash labor even if that war wrecks the country. After all, 
they have big country estates where they can live comfortably, even 
if grass grows in the industrial streets. The progressive Republicans 
believe that leadership should be snatched out of the hands of the 
radical, vindictive elements in labor by offering the American 
worker a new constructive program with an even higher standard of 
living and a greater share of American wealth in return for labor’s 
cooperation in a whole new advance in the country’s industrial pro- 
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Labor in Sweden 
(continued) 


($50). Damages assessed against 
unions or employers are not suffi- 
ciently high to be considered a 
deterrent in the United States but 
apparently the right to impose 
them exerts a strong mcral effect 
in Sweden. 

“Another virtue of the Labor 
Court is its speedy action, Labor 
disputes formerly were handled by 
the ordinary courts, but the pro- 
ceedings were too slow, The spe- 
cial Labor Court, acting prompt- 
ly, has minimized disputes. 

“Trade unions at first opposed 
the Labor Court. They feareq it 
would infringe upon their rights. 
Now they accept the principle that 
disputes over interpretation of a 
contract should not cause conflict. 
Both employers and unions feel 
strongly that they should settle 
their own differences. 

“The Labor Court deals only 
with the interpretation or enforce- 
ment of contracts. It maintains 
peace, once the contract is signed. 
It does not deal with wages. 'lhese 
and other contract terms are fixed 
by collective bargaining. 

“There is provision under state 
law for conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, If conciliation fails in set- 
tling the terms of an agreement, 
the dispute is referred to an ar- 
bitration board appointed by the 
government. Although the parties 
are not bound by the recommen- 
dation of the arbitration board, 
the pressure of public opinion gen- 
erally compels its acceptance.” 


Public Protected 


Both labor ang management 
participated in the formation in 
1938 of a Labor Market Board. 
This organization is composed of 
representatives of both union and 
employer organizations and is re-. 
sponsible for preventing or hand- 
ling labor disputes which affect 
vital public services. This means 
that the Swedish public is spared 
some of the squeeze so poignantly 
felt from time to time by Amer- 
ican citizens. 


Iron Curtain 


A phrase that has become very 
popular with the American press 
and radio, “iron curtain,’’ has been 
attributed to Churchill. He used it 
in his Fulton, Missouri, speech. 
However, according to the Lon- 
don Times, one of the most con- 
servative and reliable newspapers 
in the world, this phrase was used 
widely for years by the Goebbels 
propaganda ministry. 


But No Peace 


Two years ago the war was a 
holy crusade in 99 per cent of the 
American press and anyone who 
arose to question that thesis was 
immediately denounced and smear- 
ed. Yet today the same press ac- 
knowledges the futility of the war 
and its utter failure to solve any 
of the world’s problems. For in- 
stance, Anne O’Hare McCormick, 
whose reports are syndicated to 
many of the largest dailies, wrote 
from Berlin: 
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But No Peace 


(continued) 


“Here on the ground each occu- 
pying power seems to be concen- 
trating on a special objective of 
its own rather than on the general 
aims enunciated at Potsdam. The 
French emphasis is on partition, 
the Russian on reparations, the 
American on denazification, the 
British on reviving and control- 
ling production in the Ruhr. In 
each zone this selective method 
produces a Germany pointed in a 
different direction. 

“The world is not the same as 
it wags when the fighting stopped. 
Domestic controversies and up- 
heavals—-in Britain, France, the 
United States, in Russia, for all 
we know-——have sharpened the 
tempers of these nations toward 
one another. No people has obtain 
ed what it expected out of the 
war, No government feels equal to 
the revolutionary readjustments it 
has to make. Loud quarreling over 
peacemaking both reflects and ag- 
gravates the general bitterness 
and disillusionment, 

“In a recent address to the 
Laenderrat in the American zone, 
Lieut. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, the 
Deputy Military Governor, sharp- 
ly rebuked German denazification 
courts for their lack of courage 
and realism in dealing with minor 
cases first and postponing trials 
of major offenders. This is exactly 
what the treaty makers have 
done.” 

So, by Miss McCormick’s own 
analysis, chaos, selfishness and 
hatred characterize the post-war 
Europe with the Allies only at- 
tempting to punish the minor nazi 
leaders while doing little or noth- 
ing about the real criminals be- 
hind nazism—the great European 
and German financiers and indus- 
trialists who financed and sup- 
ported Hitler and made the war 
possible. 


Embarrassed 


Jan Christian Smuts, Prime 
Minister of the South African Re- 
public, who has come to the UN 
conference in New York to cham- 
pion the democratic rights of the 
world, is being embarrassed by 
the fact that another South Afri- 
can has come to the UN Assem- 
bly. The other spokesman is a 
Negro leader of South Africa who 
is reminding the world that the 
government of General Smuts 
maintains a white tyranny over 
the African native and will not 
even recognize an African native 
with citizenship. There are two 
million whites in the South Afri- 
can domain and eight million black 
people who are held in economic 
and political slavery by the so- 
called republic that General Smuts 
represents. 


Religion and Disease 


Christian workers and teachers 
will be interested to learn that 
medical men are coming to realize 
that a human being is made up of 
mental and emotional processes as 
well as physical parts and organs. 

(continued in third column) 


X-Ray and Forecast (continued) 


duction. The battle of America is on and the next few months will 
witness events of lasting significance. 


OMMUNISTS IN THE ClO. CIO unions at their national con- 
vention did not expel the communists from places of influence 
as had been hoped and predicted by their right wing and Christian 
forces. Philip Murray, national head of CIO, is a devout Catholic 
layman and has been a constant and unrelenting foe of the commu- 
nists—something the press and radio never report. But Mr. Murray 
and the strong right wing elements in the CIO unions found they 
could not purge the organization without tearing it to pieces before 
the public eye. The non-communist groups in the CIO did, however, 
effectively establish curbs to control the continued activity of the 
communists. 

The union leaders were up against the fact that under a democ- 
racy a man has the right to follow the political faith of his choosing. 
After all the communist party runs its candidates at our national elec- 
tions. Hence a plan for curbing the communist power and keeping it 
out of key positions was chosen as the most constructive and practical 
course to follow. 

But contrary to the usual exaggerated impression given in the 
press, there are only three of the more than twenty large unions in 
the CIO which have a strong communist element at the top, and only 
about half a dozen which are under strong communist influence among 
the 25 or 30 small unions. That is not to be considered too lightly, 
however, for the communists are a well organized, disciplined and 
cffective minority wherever they work. 


ILITARY MOVES AND RUSSIA. It is no longer a secret that 

the United States Army has established one of its most impor- 

tant and largest foreign air bases at Dhahran in northern Saudi 

Arabia, within easy operational distance of Russia. We have found 

the Russians very difficult to deal with, suspicious and uncooperative. 

How do you suppose our peace delegates would be acting if Russia 

was openly establishing a great military air base in Mexico? Without 

any intention of defending Russian diplomacy or political methods, 

it certainly isn’t hard to find the causes for much of their suspicion 
and lack of cooperation. 

Also the Greek government spokesmen have let it be known that 
British and American money and arms have been promised to estab- 
lish strong defenses on the Greek peninsula against the Russian-held 
Balkans. The British have issued denials, but such denials do not 
mean much when it is already well-known that vast quantities of arms 
have been poured into Greece to bolster the anti-communist Greek 
forces that now represent the British-sponsored government. Greek 
officials quote American military leaders as saying, “The United States 
frontier is just behind the Greek frontier!” 

At home, American military men are still talking of the war 
with Russia as inevitable. Navy and Army maneuvers are being held 
of a nature that almost entirely simulates the circumstances that a 
war with Russia would occasion. 


NE-MINUTE DIALOGUE. “Teacher says it’s silly to talk about 
rich people becoming richer in a war. Is that right, Daddy?” 
“That’s right, Sonny. Nobody makes money out of war any 
more.” 
“Who built the big steel plant at Geneva, Utah, Daddy?” 
“The government did, Sonny.” 
“How much did it cost, Daddy?” 
“Two hundred million dollars, they tell me, Sonny.” 
“Who paid for it, Daddy?” 
“The people did, Sonny, through their taxes. But of course then 
:t belonged to the people, through the government.” 
“Who does it belong to now, Daddy?” 
“United States Steel, Sonny.” 
“How much did United States Steel pay for it, Daddy?” 
“Forty-seven and a half million dollars, Sonny.” 
“Nobody makes money out of war any more, do they, Daddy?” 
“No, Sonny. Nobody.” 
—From F.O.R. 


Religion and Disease 


(continued) 
Doctors are finding that at least 
one-third of their patients have no 
bodily disease to account for ill- 
ness and that another third com- 
plain of symptoms which are not 
explained by whatever disease is 
present or symptoms which are 
out of all proportion to the disease. 

These facts are emphasized by 
Dr. Edward Weiss, prominent 
medical authority and professor of 
Clinical Medicine at Temple Uni- 
versity Medical School. Dr. Weiss 
has just completed a book along 
these lines called ‘Modern Atti- 
tudes in Modern Psychiatry.” 

Dr. Weiss says that the emo- 
tional causes of illness have been 
neglected largely because of the 
spectacular progress of pathology, 
scientific discoveries in the field 
of body chemistry and the inven- 
tion of medical instruments to aid 
in diagnosis ang treatment, The 
emphasis in the treatment of ill- 
ness tended to be on tissues and 
organs, on special] parts of the 
body such as heart, lungs or 
stomach. 

Another trend is now increas- 
ingly pronounced in medical prac- 
tice. It recognizes that emotional 
reactions are of primary impor- 
tance in the matter of health and 
disease. Already many physicians 
are placing religion and religious 
faith as extremely important fac- 
tors in mental, emotional and, 
thus, bodily health. The world will 
soon be taught that spiritual 
health has much to do with bodily 
health. 


All Roads to Morgan 


The well known financier, inde- 
pendent banker and railroad presi- 
dent, Robert Young of the C & O, 
believes that free enterprise should 
be available to everyone and not 
just to a few in Wall Street. Mr. 
Young is still fighting to break 
the stranglehold on American 
railroads maintained by Wall 
Street bankers. 

Recently under cross-examina- 
tion before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the Pullman 
Company purchase hearings (Be- 
tween The Lines, January 7, 1946), 
Mr. Young said, ‘The control of 
the Pullman Company and of the 
railroads, since 1890 . . . in my 
opinion, is by the banking firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. and a small 
group of affiliated bankers, which 
include Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and 
such houses as the Mellon bank- 
ing firm.” 

Mr. Young said he based his 
opinion on extensive studies he 
had made of interlocking director- 
ships and of “strange uniformity 
of action.” Under the circum- 
stances, he said, the normal con- 
clusion was that all roads “lead 
to Rome,” and he defined “Rome” 
as meaning the Wall Street ad- 
dress of J. P. Morgan & Co, 

Because of the stranglehold 
these Wall Street financial giants 
also have upon our press ang radio, 
such testimony or reports by other 
important capitalistic figures, who 
are fighting monopolistic controls, 
seldom reach the public. 








